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body and value of the originals. "The Two Elizabeths" and 
"An Englishwoman's Love Letters" are rather bare and in- 
delicate, even for fun. A little of this sort of thing every 
now and then is no doubt relished by the wisest men, but 
only a little. 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 1902. 

This is not a great work. That is, it will not go down to 
posterity with "Faust," "Hamlet," and the "Divine Comedy," 
But it has as much of the philosophy of life in it as many 
of the books usually classed with those mentioned, and it is 
presented in a way which does not bore the reader. And 
therein lies its merit. You can find much of the wisdom 
embodied in Mr. Graham's advice to his son in the Proverbs 
of Solomon, for instance; or the Havamal, or La Bruyere, 
or Josh Billings; but there you find it in solid, independent 
statements, a few of which give you enough to think about 
for some time. In this book they arise, actually or paren- 
thetically, out of the situation, and from the series of situa- 
tions given you can construct a whole novel, which keeps 
you interested and allows you to enjoy the flavor of the 
cleverly applied truisms without caring to stop for a long 
digestive process. 

The book has been noticed most widely for the sound 
sense regarding a college education which the first chapters 
contain; but after the young man is out of college and at 
work for the "firm" he gets just as sound advice. Most 
men will find the reasons for some of their own successes and 
failures set forth in an epigram. Curiously enough, the 
young men who might profit most by such a book do not 
usually care for it; it is those who know from real life how 
good it is who appreciate it. 

THREE NEW NUMBERS OF THE ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
John Ruskin. By Frederick Harrison. 
Alfred Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
Samuel Richardson. By Austin Dobson. 

New York : The Macmillan Company. 1902. 75 cents each. 

The renewal of the series of English Men of Letters after 
twenty years of silence — unbroken except by Prof. Nichol's 



